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3 
THE CHARACTER ‘OF SANCTIONS. 





figured prominently in the discussion of international 

events ;* recent developments have leant special significance 
to the study. The question is admittedly one of great complexity, 
which, not unnaturally, has given rise to some confused or wrong- 
thinking. In these circumstances it would appear useful to analyze 
the character of sanctions and to examine the legal basis for their 
application. 

A “sanction”’ is the legal term given to a measure taken in 
support of law or applied to a wrong-doer to compel obedience to 
law. It is of the essence of law that sanctions are collective, that 
is to say that they are applied with and by the general authority, 
and then only after due enquiry, and not by the individual acting 
on his own initiative. Where the use of force is necessary, its 
application is deliberate and is designed to enforce the submission 
of the wrong-doer to the law. 

In applying to the international sphere the conditions which 
make the reign of law possible in the national sphere, it is important 
not to force the analogy too far. In the latter there is no corpus 
juris analogous to national codes. By the reign of law in the inter- 
national sphere since 1920 is meant two things : first, the observance 
of international engagements, and, second, the agreement that 
disputes between nations, whatever their subject may be, should 
be settled by agreement or some judicial process and in no cir- 
cumstances by war. These principles are embodied in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and as its signatories all Members are 
pledged to carry them out. 

But the Covenant goes further than the mere statement of 
principles. Articles 10, 11, 13 § 4, 15 §§6 and 7, and 16 contain 
provisions for the adoption of measures by the League to deter a 
would-be or actual transgressor of the Covenant. 

In Article 10 the Members of the League undertake “ to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and political independence ’’ of all Members of the League. The 
Article continues: “In case of any such aggression, or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” This is an undertaking in general terms applicable 
equally to threat of aggression and to actual aggression. It is left 


D ‘szures the past few months the question of sanctions has 






























(1) On April 17, 1935, the League Council passed a Resolution censuring 
Germany for her unilateral denunciation of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Paragraph III of the Resolution set up a Committee of Thirteen “to propose 
sapere measures to render the Covenant more effective in the organization 







of collective security and to define in particular the economic and _ financial 
measures which might be applied, should in the future a State, whether a Member 
of the League of Nations or not, endanger peace by the unilateral repudiation of 
its international obligations.” The Committée set up Legal and Economic sub- 





Committees, which reported on June 28 and July 13 respectively. 
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to the Council to recommend what measures should be adopte; 
in any particular case. There is nothing to prevent the Counc 
from advising the adoption of some or all of the sanctions specified 
under Article 16. It must not, however, be forgotten in regard 
to this Article and to other Articles of the Covenant that, except 
where otherwise specified (7.e., Article 15 §§ 6 and 7, and 
Article 16), decisions of the League Council must be taken unanj- 
mously. 

In Article 16 exact measures are prescribed for application 
against an aggressor, the condition for their application being that 
a Member of the League should “ resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15”’ in which case “it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it ’’ to the sanctions specified thereafter. The important 
point about the application of Article 16 is that actual resort to 
war must have taken place before action under it can be considered. 

Articles 10 and 11, on the other hand, allow the application of 
unspecified measures in cases where the threat of war exists, as well 
as in those where actual resort to war has taken place. Article 10 
has already been dealt with. Under Article 11, which declares 
any war or threat of war to be a matter of concern to the whole 
League, “the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.’’ The terms 
of the Article are very general and the Legal sub-Committee of 
the Committee of Thirteen quoted in its report’ the opinion of a 
Committee of the Council in 1927? that they “ allow of any action 
which does not imply recourse to war against the recalcitrant 
State.’ Any measures taken under this Article would in the 
sub-Committee’s view have a preventive character. Further, in 
the absence of any special undertaking to that effect the States 
would not be under a legal obligation to comply with the Council’s 
recommendation. Action under this Article therefore differs from 
action under Article 16 which ‘“ makes it obligatory to apply 
sanctions to the Covenant-breaking State’’ in cases where resort 
to war in violation of the Covenant has taken place. 


In accordance with Article 13 § 4, the Council must in the 
event of failure on the part of a State to carry out an arbitral 
award or judicial decision ‘‘ propose what steps should be taken 
to give effect thereto.’”’ In the sub-Committee’s view the applica- 
tion of any measures under this Article must be directed merely 
towards securing this specific object. 

Under the terms of Article 15 §§ 6 and 7, there is a negative 
sanction in the sense that Members of the League undertake that 


(1) League Document C.O.S.C./6, June 28, 1935. 

(2) League Document A.14.1927. Report approved on March 15, 1927; 
adopted by the Assembly on Septeniber 26, 1927 and by the Council on Decem- 
ber 6, 1927. 
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“they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the [Council’s] report,” 
provided that it is unanimously agreed by the Members of the 
Council excluding the parties to the dispute. Further, in the absence 
of such unanimity “ they reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance 
of right and justice.” 













Before passing to an examination of the difficult question of 
interpretation and application it is necessary to analyze the 
different types of sanctions which may be imposed. Four categories 
may be distinguished: (1) Moral and Diplomatic measures; (2) 
Financial and Economic measures ; (3) The International Boycott ; 
(4) Military measures. In considering these different kinds of 
sanctions it is important to bear in mind the essential distinction 
between those measures opposition to which by the wrong-doer 
entails no warlike action and those, more particularly the measures 
specified in the last two categories, where active resistance definitely 
involves an act of war. This is an important distinction and will 
be dealt with more fully later. 

As a moral sanction public opinion must exert some influence. 
While internal public opinion within the aggressor State may be 
influenced by Government propaganda, world public opinion 
united against an aggressor cannot be wholly ignored. Credit 
must depend on confidence and confidence may be affected by an 
overwhelmingly hostile foreign public opinion. But clearly public 
opinion cannot be efficacious unless it is supported in some material 
























he way. Expression may be given to it through the diplomatic 
in channel, either by way of a protest, isolated, simultaneous, joint 
es or identic, the withdrawal of the head of the diplomatic mission 
I's or, finally, the rupture of diplomatic relations. These measures, 
m while effective in centring attention upon a dispute, also have 





their obvious practical disadvantages. 

For application at a later stage in a dispute a measure for 
registering disapproval of a de facto development is non-recognition 
—that is to say a refusal to recognize a new Government or State 
established as a result of revolution or armed force.* The 
diplomatic channel may also be used for conveying a warning to 
a would-be wrong-doer that transgression would entail certain 
grave consequences. But to be an effective deterrent such a 
warning must convey the conviction that it will be implemented. 

(1) This method received practical application in the American Note of 
January 7, 1932, to Japan in which the Secretary of State, Mr. H. L. Stimson, 
informed that State that no changes brought about in Manchuria by means in 
contravention of the Pact of Paris would be recognized by his Government. The 
same doctrine was adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations in a Resolution 
passed on March 11, 1932, adding contravention of the League Covenant to that 
of the Pact of Paris as the ground for non-recognition, 
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Diplomatic sanctions are, therefore, clearly efficacious only as 
reinforcing the moral sanction of public opinion or giving warning 
of the real intention to employ concrete sanctions if necessary. 

The second category of sanctions includes measures of a financial 
and economic nature of varying degrees of gravity. Financial 
sanctions may take three forms—that is to say the refusal of long. 
term loans, short-term banking credits and commercial credits. 
While financial measures applied to a wrong-doer may be effective 
if taken in time and in any case can be applied most speedily and 
easily and with the least widespread repercussion in the country 
enforcing them, they have their weaknesses also. In the case 
of banking and commercial credits provision must be taken to 
guard against leakage and ensure that the announced destination 
of credits is in fact the real one. Further, the wrong-doer has 
a ready form of retaliation against such measures in the repudiation 
of foreign loans. If a State is sufficiently desperate it may be 
prepared to accept the ruination of its credit. In these circum- 
stances it would appear that financial sanctions alone could never 
be effective, though in conjunction with other measures they would 
play their part in bringing pressure to bear upon an aggressor or 
would-be aggressor. 


There is another aspect of financial assistance which cannot 
be overlooked. Credits or guarantees are required by the victim 
of the aggression as much as by the aggressor. A Convention on 
Financial Assistance to States victims of aggression was drawn up 
in 1930 and signed by a number of States, including some Great 
Powers, but has not yet come into force.‘ Should it ever do so 
the knowledge that the victim of aggression would receive the 
financial backing of other Members of the League, and in any case 
of the Great Powers, might well give a State intending aggression 
cause to think twice before taking such action. 

In considering next the nature and application of economic 
measures an important distinction must be made_ between 
passive and belligerent measures. The League may recom- 
mend an embargo on the export of war material (arms, 
munitions, implements of war) and of raw materials essential for 
war purposes. All States Members might agree to put this into 
force and prohibit shipments from their own territories. But unless 
other arms-producing States, which are not members of the League,’ 
agreed to take similar measures the embargo could not be complete. 
In such a case the League would be faced with the necessity of 
deciding whether a blockade should be enforced or not, with the 
knowledge that resistance to the blockade might entail war with 
the aggressor and possibly complications with non-member States. 





(1) Signed by thirty States, including the United Kingdom and the British 
Dominions, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Spain, the Little Entente 
and the Scandinavian States. 


(2) i.e., U.S.A., Japan and (after October 14, 1935) Germany. 
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Without, however, having to resort to such a drastic measure 
as a blockade much can still be done. In the first place an embargo 
on imports from an aggressor State, if adopted by a number of 












Cia] countries, might well have an important effect." In any case it 
Nia] js much easier to exclude imports than to prohibit exports. Ad- 
long- ministratively such exclusion is simple in that origin may be 
dits, determined more readily than destination ; the action is complete 
Ctive in itself and does not involve blockade measures; it is effective 
and in that it involves the loss of foreign exchange to the aggressor— 
ntry a loss which is both serious in itself and also restricts alternative 
Case purchases from other sources. The measure as far as it goes may 






1 to well be effective and consequently merits attention. 
tion Passing to the prohibition of exports, the most obvious embargo 
has is that upon the supply of arms, munitions and implements of war. 





















tion Up to the present certain difficulties have arisen in regard to the 
be application of such measures. In the first place it has not always 
im- been possible to obtain agreement, at the time, as to which of the 
ver disputants was the real aggressor; this difficulty of determining 
uld the real aggressor is fundamental to the whole problem of sanctions. 
or In the second place there has been a difference of view on the 

question of the advisability of an embargo equally applicable to 
ot both or all disputants.. On the one hand it has been urged that 
im while a dispute is sub judice a decision to impose a one-sided embargo 
on would prejudice the issue; on the other it has been pointed out 
Ip that an impartial embargo operates to the disadvantage of the 
at victim of attack, when the State concerned is not highly in- 
0 dustrialized, and is not itself an arms-producing State. In the 
e case of the Sino-Japanese dispute the British lead in placing an 
se embargo on shipments to both parties to the dispute was not 
n followed by other States and the embargo was called off after being 

in operation for only a fortnight. In the case of the war between 
. Bolivia and Paraguay agreement was reached between some thirty 
' States, including all the arms-producing States, to apply an embargo 





equally to both belligerents. Subsequently the embargo was 
raised in favour of Bolivia after Paraguay had rejected the League's 
recommendations for a settlement and had thus technically placed 
herself in the wrong, though the war had already been in existence 
for some years. Some States which had participated in the im- 
partial embargo felt that its limitation to Paraguay was not entirely 
fair and decided in consequence to revoke their adherence to it. 
An embargo equally applicable to shipments to Italy and 
Abyssinia has been imposed by some States in the present dispute. 
While it has been criticized by some on the ground that it operates 
to the disadvantage of the latter, not being a producing State, it 
has been generally agreed that as resort to war has not yet taken 
place and negotiations are still proceeding a one-sided embargo 
would prejudice the issue. 
(1) See article by Sir Arthur Salter in The Spectator, September 6, 1935. 
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Clearly the effect of imposing an embargo on war material 
must depend upon whether the State to which it is to be applied js 
a producing or a non-producing State, and also upon the possibility 
of organizing the embargo in such a way as to prevent leakage. 
Here again the attitude of producing States, not Members of the 
League, is an important factor. 

Experience has shown that against producing and highly in. 
dustrialized States an embargo would have little effect unless 
coupled with an embargo on essential raw materials. Even so a 
State deliberately planning aggression would doubtless accumulate 
stocks of such materials in advance. 

In examining the efficacy of an embargo on essential raw 
materials it is necessary first to know what raw materials are 
used in war.* Many raw materials, such as coal tar, benzine, 
cellulose, glycerine and chlorine, are essential for peace-time as 
well as war purposes. 


With the growing tendency towards specialization and mechani- 
zation the armed forces are becoming increasingly dependent upon 
all kinds of commercial supplies. In view of this dependence the 
effect of an embargo may well be considerable. Its efficacy, how- 
ever, will largely be governed by the degree to which States are 
dependent upon foreign sources of supply,?and the distribution 
and control of raw materials by League and non-League members. 


So far in this analysis moral and diplomatic sanctions, and 
measures of a financial and economic nature, have been discussed. 
There remains to be examined the sanctions prescribed in Article 16 
of the Covenant, that is to say the international boycott provided 
for in paragraph 1 and the military measures mentioned in para- 
graphs 2 and 3. In considering the application of measures under 
this Article important questions of interpretation arise which are 





(1) The Committee of Thirteen set up by the League to make recommendations 
regarding economic and financial measures has formed a further sub-Committee 
of experts to draw up such a list. cf. The Mineral Sanction by Sir Thomas 
Holland, which contains much useful information. For an abbreviated list of such 
materials and their sources of origin see Appendix on page 13. 


(2) The main deficiencies of certain Great Powers are as follows :— 

United Kingdom.—Petroleum, copper, nickel, rubber, chromium, 
sulphur, antimony, manganese, zinc, mercury, tungsten. 

British Empire.—Mercury, antimony. 

France.—Petroleum, copper, zinc, lead, nickel, tin, sulphur, rubber, 
manganese, mercury, tungsten, chromium. 

Germany.—Petroleum, tungsten, copper, antimony, chromium, nickel, 
tin, sulphur, rubber, mercury, aluminium, manganese. 

Italy—Coal, petroleum, iron, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, tin, rubber, 
tungsten, chromium. 

Japanese Empive—Rubber, tungsten, zinc, nickel, antimony, tin, 
petroleum, mercury, aluminium, copper, iron. 

Poland.—Iron, copper, nickel, tin, rubber, manganese, aluminium, 
mercury, tungsten, chromium, antimony. 

U.S.A.—Nickel, tin, rubber, manganese, chromium, antimony. 

U.S.S.R.—Sulphur, rubber. There seems to be reason for supposing 
that most, if not all, the known minerals are to be found in the Ural 
Mountains. 
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dealt with later. For the moment we have to examine what 
steps are prescribed. It will be noted that they can be applied 
under Article 16 only after a State has actually resorted to war, 
in disregard of the Covenant. 

In these circumstances “‘ it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 
State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not.”’ 

If it could be applied generally, as contemplated by the drafters 
of the Covenant, the international boycott would clearly be highly 
efficacious especially when backed by the intention and the power 
of enforcement by means of blockade or military action, in case of 
resistance. In this connection the existence of important Powers 
which are not Members of the League is an important factor which 
cannot be overlooked. The possibility of obtaining a complete 
international boycott even by Members of the League is not free 
from doubt. The degree of dependence on foreign trade varies 
from country to country, and the repercussions of such a boycott 
would be proportionately heavier on some countries than upon 
others. But it is generally accepted that no country would be 
invulnerable to a complete boycott. 

To be fully effective the boycott must involve the complete 
closing of all frontiers even to mails, the severance of all telegraphic, 
telephonic and radio communication, the exclusion of the shipping 
and aircraft of the boycotted State from harbours and ports, the 
prohibition of the shipping and aircraft of all other States from 
entering those of the boycotted State, the withdrawal of all diplo- 
matic and consular officials and possibly the internment or 
repatriation of nationals of the boycotted State. 

The enforcement of some of these measures raises certain 
problems. Resistance to blockade by the aggressor would entail 
military action and war measures. This possibility must be faced. 
So also must the attitude of non-Member States be taken into 
account. But there are other difficulties which require 
mention. The position of contiguous States, especially if they 
are relative weak, must inevitably be one of the greatest difficulty, 
and special measures would be required to safeguard their position, 
either by excusing them from the complete boycott and rationing 
them to prevent leakage or guaranteeing their defence. Another 
question is that of compensation. In certain cases the enforcement 
of a boycott against a certain country might cause disproportion- 
ately great injury to particular countries and to a certain section 
of the commercial community in those countries. It would seem 
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that in examining the organization of sanctions the subject of 
compensation between States and within the State would require 
consideration. The point might possibly be covered by para. 
graph 3 of Article 16,in which the Members of the League agree 
“to support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimize the loss 
and inconvenience resulting from the above measures. . . .” 


Having prescribed in paragraph 1 the non-military measures 
to be applied to a State which has resorted to war in disregard of 
the Covenant, the second paragraph of Article 16 lays down 
that: ‘It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants 
of the League.’’ The Members of the League further agree (para- 
graph 3) that “ they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State, and that they will take the necessary steps to 
afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the 
Members of the League which are co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League.”’ 


How the military measures provided for are to be executed in 
actual practice has never been laid down. In certain cases a 
mandate might be given to a State or group of States to take the 
military, naval or air action necessary. The Council might 
recommend that States Members should despatch contingents 
to form a League force; the voluntary enlistment of an inter- 
national force would clearly involve delay which might be serious ; 
the question of supreme command provides a difficult problem to 
be overcome. The formation of a permanent international “‘ police ” 
force under the auspices of the League has been advocated in 
certain quarters, but the project, whatever its merits, has admittedly 
not yet reached the stage of practical application. 

In point of fact a decision as to military measures would appear 
to depend upon a careful review of the special circumstances of 
each case, in which geographical position must be an important 
factor. In actual practice it might happen that States would 
find themselves involved in war necessitating the immediate 
employment of all their resources and not merely the limited con- 
tingent to the League forces foreseen in Article 16. 

The application of Article 16 and the rights and duties of League 
Members under it raise important points of interpretation,’ on 
which the opinions of legal experts have not always agreed. Some 
guidance may, however, be found in the series of Resolutions 
adopted by the Second Assembly of the League of Nations in 

(1) See article by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood in The Spectator, August 30, 1935, 
and broadcast by Sir John Fischer Williams reprinted in The Listener, September 11, 
1935. 
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October 1921." It is laid down that “ it is the duty of each Member 
of the League to decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant 
has been committed.’’ This implies that the operation of Article 16 
is automatic, once resort to war in disregard of the Covenant has 
taken place. As soon as each Member State has assured itself of 
the fact it is its duty, though it is not compelled, to take the action 
prescribed. The fourth resolution continues, “‘ the fulfilment of 
their duties under Article 16 is required from Members of the 
League by the express terms of the Covenant and they cannot 
neglect them without breach of their Treaty obligations.’’ But 
once a State has reached its decision that no breach of the Covenant 
has been committed, a recommendation by the Council, influential 
as it is, cannot over-ride it and the State in question cannot be 
compelled to put in force sanctions against its judgment of the 
facts of the case. 


The fifth resolution provides that any breach of the Covenant 
under Article 16 “‘ shall be referred to the Council as a matter of 
urgency at the request of any Member of the League.’’ The 
Secretary-General shall at once give notice thereof to all the Members 
of the Council, which shall meet as soon as possible, examine the 
matter and make the necessary recommendations. If the Council 
is of opinion that a breach of the Covenant has taken place the 
Minutes of the meeting are, according to the sixth resolution, to 
be sent to all Members of the League, accompanied by a statement 
of reasons and by an invitation to take action accordingly. Other 
resolutions provide that the Council may appoint a_ technical 
Committee to assist it, and that it is the Council’s duty to recommend 
and give notice to all Members of the date on which the enforce- 
ment of economic pressure, under Article 16, is to be begun. In 
cases of prolonged application of economic pressure measures of 
increasing stringency may be taken, the cutting off of food supplies 
being a drastic step to be applied only in the last resort when other 
measures have been proved inadequate. Efforts should be made 
to ensure the co-operation of States non-Members of the League 
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of Article 16 of the Covenant. 
(2) cf. Articles in The Spectator and The Listener already quoted in footnote 
above. 





ar 
of in the measures to be taken. 
nt The importance of the resolutions lies in the fact that they 
ld make clear? that there is no interference with national sovereignty, 
te each Government being left, with the knowledge of its undertakings, 
- to decide whether or not the casus foederis has arisen; that the 
action to be taken is collective and not unilateral ;and that the various 
e measures prescribed in Article 16 need not necessarily be imposed 
n immediately and simultaneously, but may be applied by stages. 
€ There remains one important point of interpretation which 
S requires mention. There is a divergence of expert opinion on the 
A (1) League Document A.14.1927. V. Reports and Resolutions on the subject 
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question of applying economic sanctions. On the one hand the 
economic provisions of Article 16 have been interpreted as implying 
a complete boycott to a covenant-breaking State and its nationals: 
it has been held further that such a boycott must not be passive 
and limited to abstention by each State from intercourse of al] 
kinds, but that it must be active, that is to say that each State 
Member of the League must actively prevent such intercourse 
between the covenant-breaking State and any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not. 

On the other hand there exists an opposite opinion which has 
considerable support and takes account of the renunciation of war, 
except in self-defence, under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Accord- 
ing to this view Article 16 merely prescribes the economic measures 
to be carried out by each Member State on its own territory. The 
duty of each Member of the League does not extend to the obliga- 
tion to take action outside its territory and to enforce a blockade. 
It is, however, clear that unless all or practically all the States 
of the world agreed to take the necessary action on their own 
territories the effect of the boycott would be seriously impaired. 


The success of a system of sanctions lies in the concentration 
of overwhelming force in the hands of States Members of the 
League for employment against an aggressor. The idea of the 
drafters of the Covenant was based upon the belief that the League 
of Nations would be a world-wide organization and that the odds 
against an aggressor State would consequently be great enough to 
act as a deterrent or to ensure submission to law. But as Sir 
Samuel Hoare pointed out at Geneva on September 11, the League 
from the outset lacked the membership of certain powerful nations 
and has since lost the membership of others. The obligations of 
the Covenant, however, still remain, though their burden for those 
States, which remain in the League, has been greatly increased. 
‘If the burden is to be borne, it must be borne collectively. If 
risks for peace are to be run, they must be run by all. The security 
of the many cannot be ensured solely by the efforts of the few, 


however powerful they may be.”’ 
S. A. H. 
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APPENDIX. 
WORLD PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS, 1933. 
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Coal. 





AFRICA. 4 
Belgian Congo 


Egypt oY oa 
French North Africa 
Gold Coast 
Nigeria 
N. Rhodesia 
Somaliland (Italian) 
South Africa 
S. Rhodesia 
Sudan 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 

4MERICA. 
Argentine 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
Canada oa 
Chile 2 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Peru 
Surinam 
Trinidad 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
U.S.A. 

ASIA. 
British Borneo 
British Malaya 
Ceylon .... 
China 
Cyprus 
india 
Indo-China 
Iran 
Japan 
Korea . 
Manchuria 
Netherlands India 
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Unfed. Malay States.... 
EUROPE. 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 1 
Italy 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Rumania : 
Spain : 6 
Sweden... , : 
Switzerland ; 
Turkey 2 
United Kingdom 
U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia 
OCEANIA, 
Australia 9 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
August 28th.—Appointment of fifth member of Conciliation Com. 
mission. (See France). 


August 30th.—Statement by British Foreign Office. (See Great 
Britain). 

The Emperor’s paper, Light and Peace, in an article appealing to 
the patriotism of the people, described subjection to a foreign Power 
as worse than slavery, and death as much better. All the tribes were 
urged to unite in defence of the country. 


August 31st.—It was officially announced that the exclusive right 
to exploit the oilfields of the country had been granted to an American 
Company, the African Development and Exploration Corporation, 
registered in the State of Delaware, U.S.A., for a period of 75 years. 
Minerals were excluded. 

The area in the Concession was marked out by a line running 
from Lake Rudolph, north-east to the railway, crossing the Hawash 
River, at a point some 50 miles due east of Addis Ababa, and then 
north to the frontier. It thus comprised more than half the country, 
and included the hinterland of Italian Somaliland and the hinterland 
of Eritrea. 

The President and the majority of the directors of the Company 
were to be American, but of Ethiopian nationality. 

The Company would build a pipe-line if the Government provided 
a suitable port, and if such a port was not provided the Company 
might arrange for a port with some other Power. 

In the event of war or rebellion, obligations were postponed for 
the period of trouble. The Government retained full power to police 
the area and to build communications. 

The capital of the Company was stated to be {10 million, most 
of which would be found in New York. 

Announcement by British Foreign Office. (See Great Britain). 

September 2nd.—Mr. Colson, the American financial adviser to 
the Emperor, stated that there was no British capital invested in the 
concessionary company. 

It was understood that the British Legation had not been officially 
informed of the Concession, and that the U.S. Legation regarded it 
as a private agreement about which the American Government were 
not consulted. 

Signor Gayda’s article re the Concession. (See Italy). 

Mr. Rickett (who left Addis Ababa for Jibuti the previous day) 
informed the press that he had signed the contract with the Emperor, 
and that there was fine and heavy oil in the eastern half of the country, 
which was to be found at no great depth in large deposits. 

A pipe line would be laid down to reach the sea at a point south 
of Zeila, in British Somaliland. 

He declined to state the amount of money to be paid to the 
Government for the concession. 


September 3rd. —The Government issued a statement indicating 
that they had a perfect legal right to make a concession to exploit oil 
to an American company, and stating that it was exclusively economic. 
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It also pointed out that Ethiopia was not a party to the 1906 
Treaty, and the Italian Government themselves had admitted, in 1926. 
that the Treaty was binding only on Italy and Great Britain. 

Further article by Signor Gayda. (See Italy). 


































Com. Meeting in Paris of the International Committee for the Defence 
of the Ethiopian peoples. (See France). 
Great Letter of Minister in London re concession granted to a Mr. 
Chertok. (See Great Britain). 
ng to September 4th.—Findings of Commission of Conciliation and 
ower Arbitration. 
were The delegate of the Government’s statement before the League 
Council. (See League of Nations). 
right September 5th.—The Government instructed the delegates at 
rican Geneva to make neither concessions nor compromises, and to stand 
tion firm by their instructions. 
ears, September 6th.—The Emperor issued a statement which referred 
to the decision of the Commission of Conciliation and said that, in 
ning agreeing that the Commission should be limited to the circumstances 
vash of the Walwal incident, the Government had given a new proof of their 
then firm desire for peace. The incident had thus been removed. 
try. Italy, however, having refused to submit to arbitration the in- 
land terpretation of the Treaty of 1908 determining the frontier of 
Somaliland, it behoved the League Council to execute the decision 
any contained in its second resolution of August 4th, by the terms of which 
‘ the whole conflict would be submitted for decision to the Council 
ded meeting of September 4th. This solemn assurance was the cause of 
any the sacrifice made by Ethiopia in the effort to maintain peace, when 
. she consented to restrict the work of the Conciliation Commission. 
for Ethiopia now demanded that the Council give a ruling based on 
ice the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty, and on other questions under dispute. 
The question of political expediency must not predominate over 
ost Justice. 
September 7th.—129 officers and men from the 5/14th Punjab 
Regiment arrived in Addis Ababa to reinforce the British Legation 
Guard. 
. The Italian consuls at Gondar, Macalle, Dessie, and Debra Marcos 
were withdrawn. 
ly September gth.—The Emperor’s new instructions to his repre- 
: sentatives at Geneva showed that he was now willing to accept foreign 






advisers proposed by the League, on condition that he reserved to 
himself the final decision as to the authorities to which they must be 
responsible. He was also ready to cede part of the Ogaden in exchange 
for payment, or for an equivalent grant of territory ; to grant Italy 
a road and railway from the Eritrean frontier to Gondar; and to 
reopen negitiations concerning the Addis Ababa-Dessie-Assab road 
provided for in the Treaty of 1928. 

An official communiqué was issued, stating: ‘“* Important move- 
ments of Italian troops have taken place on various points of the 
Eritrean frontier, indicating an offensive action against Ethiopian 
territory in the near future.” 

September 1oth.—An appeal for peace by the Empress was broad- 
cast in the United States. The Empress’s speech was translated into 
English by her daughter. The whole broadcast was drowned by 


powerful extraneous interruption. 
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Albania. 

September gth.—It was learnt that of those accused of participa. 
tion in the Fieri rising on August 16th, altogether 23 had been con. 
demned to death, ro to life imprisonment, and 12 to 15 years 
imprisonment ; while 50 had been acquitted. 


Australia. 


September 6th.—A State luncheon was given in Melbourne to 
Mr. Debuchi, the Japanese good-will envoy, at which the President 
of the Victoria Legislative Council said Australia wished Japan wel] 
so long as she confined her expansion to the north and west. 

Mr. Debuchi informed the press that he could see no basis what- 
ever for either political or economic rivalry between Japan and 
Australia. 


Austria. 

August 29th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that 
the Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin had repeatedly protested against press 
attacks on members of the Austrian Government. 

Herr von Papen had made counter complaints, and it was agreed 
that such press attacks in either country on the statesmen and 
institutions of the other were to be deplored. 

September 2nd.—Agreement as to bases of Danubian Pact. (See 
France). 

It was reported that the draft Pact would include four clauses: 
one guaranteeing the independence of Austria; one binding the 
signatory States to mutual non-interference in their internal affairs ; 
one committing them to the principle of non-aggression; and one 
providing for a consultation between the signatories in an emergency 
(to take the place of the sanctions foreseen in earlier proposals). 

September 7th.—The constituent congress of the New Zionist 
Organization held its first session in Vienna. The president of the 
Revisionist Zionists, M. Jabotinsky, in a passionate speech, demanded 
the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

September oth.—Discussions with Hungary regarding the proposed 
Danubian Pact. (See League of Nations.) 


um. 
September 8th.—A commercial agreement with the U.S.S.R. was 


signed. 
Canada. 


September 6th.—In a broadcast statement outlining the record of 
his Government and expounding future policy, Mr. Bennett criticized 
as irrelevant Mr. Mackenzie King’s attitude about Canadian partici- 
pation in a European war. He said the Conservative Party stood 
against both military and economic aggression by any foreign country, 
but it would not permit Canada to become embroiled in any foreign 
quarrel where the rights of Canadians were not involved. 

September 7th.—Speaking at a meeting in Quebec, Mr. Mackenzie 
King said that Mr. Bennett’s declaration that Canada would not enter 
a war, unless Canadian interests were involved, was not enough. There 
should be a popular mandate, secured through a plebiscite, before 
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Czechoslovakia. 


to take part in the Gordon Bennett Cup race were driven down by 
there had been any transgression of the aviation law. 

League of Nations). 
Danzig Free City. 


missioner, Dr. Greiser, the President of the Senate, showed his objection 
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any action was taken which might lead to war. He believed that the 
Canadian people would be strongly opposed to taking part in any war 
over economic interests abroad. 

September 8th.—Mr. Bennett made public a letter from the Canadian 
Minister in Washington to the United States Government, written 
in November, 1934. The letter included suggestions for mutual tariff 
reductions by the two countries. 

Japanese statement on discrimination against imports from 


Canada. (See Japan). 
Chile. - 
August 29th.—The newly-appointed Minister of Agriculture 


resigned, in obedience to the instructions of the Radical Party. 
August 30th.—Senior Valdes was appointed Minister of Agriculture. 




























China. 

August 30th.—Communists were reported to have occupied Tseli 
and Shihmen in north-west Hunan, and to be advancing towards 
Changteh. In Shensi the authorities were understood to be advising 
foreigners not to leave the railway area. 

September 2nd.—Martial Law was declared in Changteh, owing 
to the continued advance of Communist forces, led by Ho Lung. A 
British gunboat arrived at Changsha. 

September 3rd.—It was learnt that the authorities in Hopei had 
received Notes from the Japanese Consul-General in Tientsin asking 
for a complete cessation of anti- Japanese activities, and complaining 
that the secret organizations had not been suppressed. 

Demands were also received in Peking in connection with the 
attack on the Mukden train on August 15th. These were referred 
to Nanking. 

The local authorities in Hopei were understood to be seeking the 
assistance of the Japanese in action against bandits in the demilitarized 
zone. 

September 4th.—The Government was understood to have pro- 
tested to the Japanese military authorities against their action in 
flying aeroplanes over North China, and in establishing special missions 
at Kalgan, Dolonor and Shanhaikwan. 

The Japanese replied by invoking the terms of the Tangku Truce. 

September 5th.—Ho Lung’s forces were reported to be nearing the 
Yangtze opposite to Ichang. 
































August 29th.—Meeting of Little Entente Council. (See Yugoslavia). 
September gth.—Three German balloons on their way to Warsaw 







military aeroplanes, so that the authorities might investigate whether 






Election of M. Benesh as President of the League Assembly. (See 












September 1st.—At a reception given by the League High Com- 
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to the presence of Dr. Rauschning by leaving, and a statement was 
subsequently broadcast to the effect that the German Naval officers of 
the Admiral Scheer had done likewise. 

September 4th.—Mr. Lester issued a statement pointing out thar 
no person occupying the post of High Commissioner could show par. 
tiality or bias in limiting his invitations to a large reception to Poles 
Danzigers, or members of any parties in Danzig. 

He emphasized that the Naval officers had behaved with the 
highest courtesy and correctness towards the representative of the 


League. 


Denmark. 


August 29th.—Communiqué re attitude of Government towards 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. (See Norway). 

September 2nd.—New import quotas were published reducing all 
categories of imports from the U.K. for the remainder of the year. 


Egypt. 
September 4th.—The Council of Ministers approved recommenda- 
tions for an Egypt-Sudan agreement regarding the Nile waters from 
Lake Tana. It was understood that this provided for the Sudan 
receiving 10 per cent. of the water of the Blue Nile against a yearly 
payment to Egypt, with the right to increase consumption later to 
50 per cent. 

September 8th.—At a Wafd tea-party Nahas Pasha said that the 
Wafd had decided that Egypt’s interests at present demanded that 
attention should be given to the international crisis, and that internal 
affairs should be allowed to wait. There should be no active co- 
operation between Egypt and Great Britain unless the people of Egypt 
so willed. ‘“‘ We shall not take part in a coming war unless we can do 
so on the basis of co-operation between equals.’’ Whether this suited 
the British depended on themselves. 


France. 
August 28th.—The Cabinet approved a statement of his foreign 


policy presented by M. Laval and appointed a delegation to the League 
Council meeting consisting of M. Laval, M. Herriot and M. Paul Boncour, 
with M. Bonnet and the Chairmen of the Senate and Chamber Foreign 
Affairs Commissions as deputy-delegates. 

The Commission of Arbitration and Conciliation dealing with the 
Wal Wal and other incidents failed to come to a majority agreement 
on any of the points before it, and accordingly called upon M. Politis 
to act as the fifth member. 

The Minister of Commerce issued a statement through the Journée 
Industrielle in which he emphasized the importance of reviving foreign 
trade. Between 1926 and 1934 imports had fallen from 46,000 millions 
to 17,000 millions, and exports from 43,000 to 12,000 millions. 

The Government had brought in a measure whereby sums 
frozen in one of the many clearing systems would be made available 
to the French exporter, and they had also extended the Export Credits 
Guarantee from 60 to 80 per cent., in order to enable manufacturers 
to take advantage of new markets. 
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The Cabinet decided to re-open the forward wheat market ; also 
to reduce conveyancing charges, so as to stimulate the building trade. 

August 29th.—Twenty-three new economic decrees were published, 
twenty-one of which forbade fonctionnaires in all departments of the 
administration from accepting outside work. 

August 31st.—The Minister of Finance stated that the Budget 
would not exceed 42,000 million francs. 

September 2nd.—It was understood in Paris that the basis of 
negotiations for a Danubian Pact, to secure the independence of Austria, 
had been agreed upon by the French and Italian Governments, and 
had been communicated to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland and 
the Little Entente a week earlier. (See also Austria). 

September 3rd.—A meeting in Paris of the International Committee 
for the Defence of the Ethiopian Peoples passed a resolution calling 
on the League to take sanctions against Italy “ if it were to break the 
Covenant of the League by going to war against Abyssinia.” 

September 8th.—A detachment of the Second Regiment of Colonial 
Infantry left Brest to reinforce the garrison at Jibuti. 

September oth.—In a letter to M. Laval, the presidents of the 
agricultural societies of the Department of Puy-de-Déme pointed out 
the disparity between industrial and agricultural prices, and added : 
“ Your policy of reducing the cost of living will end by ruining us. 
We cannot understand that you could show more reverence for the 
purchasing power of rventiers than for that of farmers. We therefore 
beg you to revalorize the price of agricultural produce, as it is quite 
impossible to reduce all prices down to that catastrophic level which 
is killing us.” 

September 10th.—M. Laval’s conversations with Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Eden. (See League of Nations). 

Official circles ‘* noted with interest ” the Italo-German rapproche- 
ment. The Journal des Débats attributed the initiative to Italy, and 
put much of the blame for it on Great Britain ; but the Ere Nouvelle 
regarded Germany as the prime mover. 






































The Oeuvre spoke of Signor Mussolini’s determination to “ avenge 
Adowa,” after which he might be prepared to negotiate on “a new 
basis.” 





In certain quarters it was alleged that there had been important 
French shipments of armaments to Italy, and that the Bank of France 
was again giving extensive credit facilities to Italy. 

Marshal Badoglio, of the Italian General Staff, concluded a tour 
of the fortifications in the Moselle region. 

A strike was declared, involving about 15,000 vineyard workers 
of the Midi, as a protest against the attempts of the wine-growers to 
reduce their wages. 

A delegation from the commercial, industrial, and shipping 
associations of Marseilles, called on the Prefect of the Department 
and asked him to forward to M. Laval a letter protesting against the 
feared suppression of three shipping services of the Messageries 
Maritimes. 





















Germany. 
August 28th.—The Minister of Food and Agriculture issued a 


number of decrees fixing the prices of several foodstuffs and of oil. 
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August 29th.—It was learnt that on August 23rd Herr Kerrl, the 
Minister for Church affairs had invited 25 representatives of the Con- 
fessional Church to meet him and had put to them a provisional plan 
(drafted after a conference with Herr Hitler) for keeping the various 
groups in the Protestant Church together under State auspices. (The 
proposal was that not only the financial, but the entire Church adminis. 
tration, in all the regional Churches, should be placed in the hands of 
the State, “‘ as a temporary measure, in order to restore order out of 
chaos.’’) 

The Confessional leaders were given to understand that if the plan 
were not accepted a complete separation of Church and State would 
follow. 

Statement regarding relations between Austria and Germany, 
(See Austria). , 


September 1st.—The Pastoral Letter of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
approved at the Fulda Conference in August, was read in all the 
Catholic Churches. This stated that the number of enemies of the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church had become legion, and from 
all corners of 2,000 years of history they had collected together the 
shadows and sins of individual Christians. 

Catholics were warned against reading papers and books, and 
attending meetings in which their Faith and Church were calumniated, 
and blasphemies uttered against religion. 

The Christian Faith, it continued, proclaimed an objective Divine 
Law of ethics, which was unaffected by the changes of times and 
peoples. If the law of the State came into conflict with the law of 
nature and the Commandment of God, “ the Word applies: we must 
obey God rather than man. We condemn all offences against the 
justly existing laws of the State, but also that pharisaical pride which 
looks upon other men, and does not see the beam in its own eye.” 

It would be morally disastrous if marriage were to be regarded 
solely from the point of view of maintaining racial purity. Pagan 
philosophy without belief in God was no moral support for a united 
people, and plans for the regeneration of the German people would be 
successful only if they were based, not solely on the mere sand of 
human philosophy, but on the rock of Divine religion. 

The Letter also declared that ‘“‘ one cannot be Christian at home 
and pagan in the street . . . the Nazi slogan denouncing ‘ political 
catholicism ’ is a great danger, for it might open the door wide to all 
kinds of arbitrariness, and encourage violent acts against the Church.” 


September 1st.—Incident at Danzig. (See Danzig Free City). 


September 3rd.—Evidence of Nazi propaganda in South-West 
Africa. (See South Africa). 


September 6th.—Dr. Lammers, the Secretary of State at the Reich 
Chancery, resigned his position as Leader of the Companionship of 
Students’ Associations, in which all the Students’ Corps had been 
incorporated. 


September 7th.—-Protest against American magistrate’s remarks 
with regard to the Bremen flag incident. (See U.S.A.) 

The magistrate’s remarks were received with a storm of indigna- 
tion by the press. Dr. Frank, Reich Minister without Portfolio, 
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;mmediately summoned a meeting-of the Academy of German Law 
to which he protested against this ‘“ monstrous degradation of the 
German flag.” 

September 8th.—Without previous announcement, and on a 
Sunday, the newly-appointed Italian Ambassador, Signor Bernardo 
Attolice, was received by Herr Hitler. In the course of a significant 
exchange of cordialities, Signor Attolice said that he was “ conscious 
alike of the historic moment, full of responsibility, through which the 
world and Europe are passing, and of the extraordinary strength for 
peace and balance of strength among the nations which Italo-German 
relations now have and in the future may acquire in still higher degree. 

. I am sure that only advantages can come of good friendship and 
voluntary co-operation between our two countries, which are both 
cuarded by that conception of justice without which nothing in the 
world can be really firm and lasting.” 

In his reply, Herr Hitler said: ‘* With lively satisfaction I gather 
from your remarks that you regard it as your task to devote all your 
energies to consolidating and developing the relations between Germany 
and Italy ever further ; for I share your conviction that these relations 
will be of the greatest importance for future political development 
and for a fruitful and peaceful co-operation among the nations. I, 
too, believe that such co-operation can only be founded on the idea 
of justice and of mutual understanding of the vital needs of the nations. 
At the same time I trust that the community of many ideals which 
binds Fascist Italy and National-Socialist Germany will work out 
more and more for the good of our countries, and that the advantages 
arising therefrom will also benefit the rest of the world.” 

September 8th.—In a speech at Neumonien, a small village near 
the East Prussian-Lithuanian border, General Goring protested against 
the treatment of the Germans in Memel. It was unbearable that a 
small State should oppress Germany by incredible methods. They 
did not interfere in the affairs of other countries. The Memel Statute 
solemnly conceded to the Germans in Memel the right of autonomy 
and independence. In spite of their past disappointment they had 
not yet given up the hope that the signatory Powers would eventually 
be convinced that the shocking conditions in Memel constituted a 
breach of the Statute, and that it was their duty to take immediate 
steps against the continued breaches of treaty. 

September toth.—A decree was issued by the Minister for Educa- 
tion, designed to achieve ‘‘ as complete a racial separation as possible ” 
in German schools of all kinds from the school year 1936. 

The seventh Nazi Party rally began in Nuremberg. 


Great Britain. 
August 29th.—The text of the agreements reached on the subject 


of trade between India and Burma in the period following the separa- 
tion of Burma from India was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4985. 

August 30th.—The Foreign Office issued an announcement re- 
minding the public that, under Section 4 of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, 1870, it was an offence for any British Subject to accept or agree 
to accept, without His Majesty’s licence, “‘amy commission or en- 
gagement in the military or naval service of any foreign State at war 
with any foreign State at peace with His Majesty.” 
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Furthermore, by Article 25 of the Ethiopia Order in Council 
1934, any British subject who took part in any operation of war jp 
Ethiopia or took part in any operation of war in the service of the 
Emperor or Government of Ethiopia against any persons engaged jn 
carrying on war or insurrection against such Emperor or Govern. 
ment would be liable to imprisonment for up to two years, with or 
without a fine not exceeding £500. 

August 31st.—The Foreign Office issued a statement saying that 
they had received no confirmation of the press report regarding the 
Abyssinian concession, but “have felt it necessary to inform the 
Minister at Addis Ababa that such a concession would, undoubtedly, 
be a matter for preliminary consultation by His Majesty’s Government 
with the French and Italian Governments under Article 2 of the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1906.” 

The Minister had accordingly been authorized, “if the report 
is true, to inform the Emperor that His Majesty’s Government must, 
for their part, advise them to withhold the concession.” 

Statement by Norwegian Foreign Minister re fishing limit. (See 
Norway). 

September 1st.—The Asahi of Tokyo on trade relations with 
Britain. (See Japan). 

September 3rd.—The Ethiopian Legation issued the text of a 
letter from the Minister to Mr. Chertok, dated July 19th, in which he 
confirmed an arrangement made that day that “ for a period of go days 
from to-day’s date you have the sole concession to raise a sum of not 
less than $1 million as a loan for my country. As security for this 
loan we are prepared to give you a Concession for 50 years on the 
gold, platinum, oil and other mineral rights, in territories to be defined 
and which are under our absolute control.” 

September 4th.—The Stationery Office published as a White Paper 
the Anglo-Iraq Convention regarding legal proceedings in civil and 
commercial matters. 

September 8th.—The First World Conference of Polish Jews began 
in London. 

September oth.—The one-year international agreement for the 
regulation of the nitrate industry, which had expired on June 3oth, 
was extended for a further three years. 

September toth.—Conversations between Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. 
Eden, and M. Laval. (See League of Nations). 


Greece. 


August 28th.—Martial Law was raised, following the restoration 
of order in Messenia. 

September gth.—General Kondylis, the Minister for War, tendered 
his resignation, on the grounds of Major-General Panayiotakos’ 
“arbitrary removal” of three regimental commanders. It was 
understood that this action had been taken by Major-General 
Panayiotakos, a prominent republican, with a view to preventing an 
attempt to bring pressure to bear, through the Army, upon M. Tsaldaris, 
the Prime Minister, in favour of a restoration of the monarchy. 

A fierce clash between Republican officers and Monarchist guards 
took place outside the room where the Cabinet was in session, when 
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an attempt was made, on the orders of General Kondylis, to arrest 


Major-General Panayiotakos. 
September 1oth.—M. Tsaldaris issued a proclamation recommending 


the nation to vote for the restoration of a democratic monarchy when 


the promised plebiscite was held. 
Major-General Panayiotakos was succeeded as Army Commander 


by General Papagos. 


































that General Kondylis withdrew his resignation. M. Pericles Rallis, 
3 the the Minister of the Interior, tendered his resignation ; his post was 
| the assumed by M. Tsaldaris. 

edly, It was rumoured that M. Zaimis, the President of the Republic, 
ment might also resign. 

the Three Italian warships arrived in Greek waters. 

‘port Hungary. 

mm, September gth.—Discussions with Austria regarding the proposed 
(Se Danubian Pact. (See League of Nations). 

J2e 

’ India. 

vith September toth.—It was announced that a special Tariff Board 

had been appointed to review the duties on British textiles for three 

fa years from December 31st, 1935, the date of expiry of the Mody-Clare 
he Lees Agreement. 

ays 

not Iran. 

his August 27th.—A Trade Treaty with the Soviet was signed in 
‘he Teheran to replace the agreement of 1931. The general principle 
ed remained the same, that of barter. 












nd Italy. 
August 28th—A Cabinet meeting was held at Bolzano, after 
in which a communiqué was issued stating that the Government would 





present to the League Council a declaration defining their position 
regarding the Abyssinian problem. 

Signor Mussolini informed the Cabinet that Italy would be present 
at Geneva on September 4th to present the Abyssinian problem “ in 
all its crude reality,” so that not only the Council but the whole world 
might have at last full knowledge of it. A longer memorandum would 
be submitted, covering the political and diplomatic history of the past 
50 years between Italy and Abyssinia, as well as between Italy and 
the neighbouring European States in East Africa. It would be clear 
that from the Treaty of Uccialli onwards it had been always recognized 
that Italy should have a right to colonial priority in Abyssinia. 

The Duce declared that Great Britain had nothing to fear from 
what would be the Italian policy towards Abyssinia; it did not 
threaten British Imperial interests either directly or indirectly, and 
for that reason the “ tendentious alarms ” raised in certain circles were 
absolutely absurd. 

As to the question of sanctions the Cabinet declared to the Italian 
people, “* and to the other peoples, that to speak of sanctions is to place 
oneself on a slope which may possibly lead down to the gravest com- 
plications.”” The Government considered, nevertheless, that “ there 
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will be found in the League Council a group of responsible and well- 
informed men ready to reject every hateful and dangerous proposal of 
sanctions against a nation such as Italy ; capable also of remembering 
that in preceding and graver cases the League has neither voted, nor 
much less been able to apply, sanctions of any kind.” 

The statement continued: ‘ The Fascist Government feel it a 
duty to tell the Italian people that the problem of sanctions has been 
examined by the highest military authorities of the régime in all its 
aspects, and so far as sanctions of a bellicose character are concerned 
the decisions and the measures necessary for facing them have already 
been taken some time ago.” 

The question of food supplies had been examined and the harvest 
had been good. As to industrial supplies, the Government had decided 
that the consumption of the civilian population must give way to 
that which was called for by military exigencies, present and future. 

The Cabinet had accordingly approved the following measures: 
(1) Obligatory cession of credits abroad, and obligatory conversion 
of foreign bonds and of Italian bonds issued abroad into 9-year 5 per 
cent. Treasury Bonds. (2) Temporary limitation to 6 per cent. of 
dividends of companies having a commercial character. (3) A tax on 
dividends, interests and profits from bearer bonds, of 10 per cent. 
(4) Employment of substitute fuels, to be made universal in all motor- 
vehicles by the end of 1937. 

August 29th.—Some 2,000 Blackshirts of the October 28th Division 
left for East Africa. 

August 30th.—Signor Gayda stated in his paper that it was not 
true that Signor Mussolini had no faith in his reasons for the course 
he had pursued ; he had no faith in any of his judges. Nor was it 
true that he assumed in advance that his reasons would be rejected. 
As for the collective imposition of sanctions by the League, collectivity, 
always only partial, might be the goal, but it was not the starting 
point. From whom, he asked, would come the initiative to propose 
that the League should intervene with sanctions ? 

It was not the bureaucracy of the League, but the representatives 
of the individual participating countries who made such decisions ; 
and he asked: What representatives of what countries would move 
to-day against Italy ? 

Osservatore Romano’s criticism of Italian press. (See Vatican City). 

August 31st.—At the conclusion of the manceuvres in the Alto 
Adige Signor Mussolini made a speech to the troops, in which he said 
that 200,000 men would be called to the Army in September, so as 
to bring the effects to the level foreshadowed of 1 million. He went 
on: “ The world must know once again that so long as there will be 
talk, in an absurd and provocative manner, of sanctions, we will not 
give up a single soldier, a single sailor, a single airman; but we will 
bring to the highest possible level the power of the armed forces of 
the nation... .” 

Statement ve grant of concession to an American Company. (See 
Abyssinia). 

September 2nd.—Signor Gayda referring to ‘“ The Mysterious 
Affair ” of the concession, said the prompt intervention of the British 
Government had brought no light whatever. The formula of knowing 
nothing was often the flag which covered the most daring designs. 
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The conclusion of the Rickett affair dated back as far as July rrth, 
and it was incredible that the British Government, with its excellent 
intelligence service, should have been unaware of the existence of 
such a huge affair. 

The concession was a shameful violation of a preceding engage- 
ment entered into by Abyssinia with Italian citizens for the oil of 
Danakil, that negotiated between Signor Duilio and the Government 
in 1885, which ended in a regular contract signed on December 31st, 
1931. 
~ Reverting to the question of the date, July 11th, he said this 
“proves that while England was proposing, evidently in agreement 
with the Emperor, large economic concessions to Italy on Abyssinian 
territory in order to prevent direct action by war, the Government 
of Addis Ababa pledged itself to reserve to a group of foreigners the 
greatest advantages of the possible concessions. In other words, the 
Abyssinian Government was preparing to defraud Italy deliberately 
and to deceive the British Government (admitting that the British 
Minister at Addis Ababa knew nothing of the affair).” 

September 3rd.—Information regarding foodstuffs was published 
in the press designed to show that the country was self-supporting, 
except with regard to meat and fish products. Imports of food supplies 
had been reduced from 23 per cent. of the total imports in 1929 to 
14 per cent. in 1934. 

Imports of coal could be reduced without serious sacrifice, and 
coal, it was pointed out, came from Germany, as well as from England. 

Signor Gigli was appointed Minister of Public Works. 

Signor Gayda stated in the Giornale d'Italia that the news that 

no British capital entered into the affair of the Concession “ does not 
convince.” The affair was “‘ organized by a British subject, and 
therefore identifies itself first of all with a British interest.” It was 
the political fact of the cornering of the concessions which had a 
decisive value; the concessions were the end, the capital only the 
means. 
In view of the “ double game” played in the affair, the reason 
for the refusal by Signor Mussolini of the proposals made to him by 
the British appeared clear. He then gave an account of what had 
passed between the Ambassador in London and the British Foreign 
Office, saying that from January 29th the Government had expressed 
to the British Government the desire to reach a perfect clarification 
so as to favour the harmonious development of the interests of the 
two countries in Abyssinia. 

After eight months, however, no “ precise and friendly ”’ British 
reply had been given. It was evident, now, that the British Govern- 
ment did not mean to pay attention to the Italian invitation, which 
aimed at securing a definition of British interests. 

September 4th.—Statement re Abyssinia before the League Council. 
Findings of Commission of Conciliation re Walwal. (See League of 
Nations). 

The Government issued a summary of the lengthy statement 
indicting Abyssinia which had been submitted to the League Council. 

September 5th.—The full text of the memorandum giving the case 
against Abyssinia showed that it was in three parts; a report on the 
political and juridical situation and an outline of the relations between 
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the two countries; a collection of diplomatic documents and Notes 
exchanged between them ; and a collection of photographs illustrating 
Abyssinian alleged methods of treating prisoners. 

For 40 years relations had been characterized by the refusal of 
Abyssinia to delimit the frontiers, by offences against Italian diplo- 
matic representatives, and by attacks on the lives and possessions of 
Italian subjects both in Abyssinia and in Italian territory. This 
showed that Abyssinia had openly and deliberately violated all the 
pledges she had made towards Italy. 

The internal condition of the country was such that it could not 
“achieve alone that profound revolution which would place it in a 
position to be no longer a menace to the neighbouring Italian colonies.” 

Reference was made to the various spheres of influence into 
which Abyssinia was divided by the accords of 1891, 1894, 1906 and 
1925, and quotations given to show that the largest zone was assigned 
to Italy. 

The history of Abyssinia’s admission to the League was outlined, 
and the conclusion reached that, 12 years later, the League and its 
members had the right to ask whether she had fulfilled her obligations. 
She could not fulfil the requirements of Article 1 of the Covenant, nor 
those of Article 3 ; also she had manifestly violated Article 23. 

She was also accused of violating the 1930 Convention on the 
control of the traffic in arms. 

The memorandum contended that it would be contrary to every 
principle of right and justice to pretend that League members should 
be asked to observe the rules of the Covenant in their relations with 
a member who had put itself outside it by violating the pledges assumed. 
Abyssinia had shown that she did not possess the qualities necessary 
for making a voluntary effort to raise herself to the level of the 
civilized nations. 

September 6th.—-It was announced that some 60,000 to 70,000 men, 
the third category, were being called up. (They were of the 1912 class 
who normally would be excused service for family and other reasons). 

In an article entitled “‘ Negroid Europe,” the Tevere declared 
that “‘a large part of Europe is suffering from an epidemic of that 
horrible morbid psychology, the increasing degradation of the white 
race. . . . Only in Germany have negroid degradations been refuted, 
possibly because after the War Germany saw her universities occupied 
by Senegalese sharp-shooters sent to the homeland of Goethe to 
preside over a new European order.”’ At the conclusion of the article 
gratitude was expressed for German neutrality during “ the month 
of African tension.” 

September 7th.—Count Galeazzo Ciano, Minister for the Press 
and Propaganda, and son-in-law of Signor Mussolini, broadcast in 
English to the United States from Asmara, where he was serving with 
the Italian Air Force in East Africa. 

September 8th.—Reception of new Italian Ambassador by Herr 
Hitler. (See Germany). 

Withdrawal of Italian consuls in Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia). 

The Bank Rate was raised from 4} per cent. to 5 per cent. (It 
had previously been raised from 34 per cent. to 44 per cent. on 
August 12th, 1935). 
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September 8th.—In celebration ‘of the Maltese victory over the 
Turks in 1565, a lecture was broadcast from Rome. In this it was 
maintained that the victory was strictly Italian, since the Maltese, 
and also a majority of the Knights, were Italian. 

September gth.—The Stampa argued that an Italian mandate for 
Abyssinia would be the most radical and moral solution in keeping 




















a with the Covenant. In this way the League of Nations would be 
P saved, and perhaps for the first time in its existence it would have 

| ee accomplished a work worthy of civilization and justice. 

in 2 September 1oth.—Signor Mussolini ordered the mobilization of 

ies.” all Fascist organizations—numbering perhaps 10,000,000 men and 

into boys—in the near future. In addition, “ those who habitually reside, 

and or are temporarily resident abroad, must telegraph to the secretary 

ned of the Fascist Party.” 

: Italian warships in Greek waters. (See Greece). 

sain Marshal Badoglio’s tour of the Moselle fortifications. (See France). 

1 Ss 

te Japan. , , : : : ’ 

nt . September 1st.—The Asahi, referring to Sir Frederick Leith- Ross 
mission to China, intimated that the Foreign Office wished to discuss 

che Japanese trade relations with the British Empire, as well as the situa- 
tion in China. Japanese people and goods were excluded from British 
Dominions, and Japan’s last outlet was Manchuria and China, but 

Yl England was trying to restrain her advance there by raising questions 

Id of the ‘‘ open door ” and proposing co-operation in China. 

& September 3rd.—Further Notes to the Chinese authorities pro- 





testing against anti-Japanese activities. (See China). 

September 4th.—General Hayashi resigned, and was succeeded 
as Minister of War by General Kawashima. 

Chinese protest against flights of aeroplanes over North China. 
(See China). 

September 6th.—The Government received a protest from the 
Soviet Government against the arrests of Soviet nationals in Man- 
chukuo. The Foreign Minister was understood to be without 
information on the subject. 

Japanese good-will envoy in Australia. (See Australia). 

September 8th.—The Foreign Office announced that Japan was 
prepared to cancel the surtax on certain Canadian imports, as soon 
as Canada removed the restrictions on Japanese goods. It was pointed 
out that the United States, with the same standard of living as Canada, 
had not found it necessary to impose exchange dumping duties. 
















League of Nations. 


September 4th.—The Council met and began the discussion of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Mr. Eden presented his report on the Paris 
conversations between the representatives of France, Italy, and Great 
Britain, at which the Italian delegate had, in particular, asked that 
the predominance of their political and economic interests in Abyssinia 
should be recognized. 

They had recognized that the situation in Abyssinia might call 
for extensive reforms and felt that these reforms should be freely 
assented to by that country. As a member of the League she might 
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appeal to it for the collaboration and assistance necessary to assure 
the economic development and administrative reorganization of the 
country. 

The work of reorganization was to have extended to the mos 
varied fields of national life, and the collective character of the assist. 
ance would have allowed particular account being taken of the specia| 
interest of Italy. “* Finally,” he said, “‘ we did not examine, but we 
did not in any way exclude the possibility of territorial adjustment 
to which Italy and Abyssinia might agree. This comprehensive pro- 
gramme was rejected by the Italian Government.”’ 

Turning to the attitude of his Government, Mr. Eden said they 
would do anything in their power to assure the peaceful settlement of 
the dispute, and reminded his hearers of the original objects of 
the Covenant, and of their obligations under the Kellogg Treaty; 

* the machinery of the new order set up by the Covenant is here i in 
Geneva,” he continued, “if its spirit is here also we cannot fail. It 
is because His Majesty’s Government are acutely conscious of their 
responsibilities as members of the League, because they are prepared 
to fulfil their share of such responsibilities, that I can assure my 
colleagues of our most whole-hearted co-operation in the difficult task 
that confronts us all.” 

World opinion was watching them, and they all knew that, if in 
the judgment of world opinion the League failed in this dispute, its 
authority for the future would be grievously shaken, and its influence 
seriously impaired, and the collapse of the League would be a world 
calamity. 

After saying that “there is in this dispute between Italy and 
Ethiopia no question of any political or economic conflict between 
the United Kingdom and Italy,” Mr. Eden reverted to the task before 
the Council. The nature of this task was plain, and “it is our duty 
to use the machinery of the League that lies to our hand. Let us set 
it to work forthwith, and if we may obtain the real co-operation of the 
parties to the dispute, then we shall not fail to achieve that final 
settlement which we so earnestly desire.” 

M. Laval said France remained profoundly attached to the work 
of conciliation undertaken under the League’s authority and she 
retained the conviction that peace might still be assured within the 
framework of the Covenant. ‘“ The Covenant,’ he added, “ binds 
us all.” 

He was extremely pleased to hear the affirmation of the principle 
of collective security by Mr. Eden, and he concluded: “ We shall 
continue our efforts ; we shall fulfil our duty as members of the League, 
neglecting nothing that may ensure a peaceful solution of the dispute. 

. . We are all anxious to respect the obligations of the Covenant, 
we all have the will to serve peace.” 

Baron Aloisi repeated that the proposals made by France and 
Great Britain were wholly unacceptable, and submitted a long state- 
ment containing an indictment of Abyssinia. He declared that her 
admission to League membership was a mistake, that she had done 
nothing since 1923 to honour the obligations or observe the conditions 
of membership ; and that, in consequence, “ the Italian Government 
consider that a State such as Ethiopia cannot have either equality 
of rights or equality of duties as compared with civilized States.” 
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Italy would feel herself profoundly wounded in her dignity if she 
had to continue the discussions within the League on a footing and 
equality with Ethiopia, and she, in fact, refused to recognize that 
equality. She could no longer count on the clauses of the 1928 Treaty, 
nor could she, in the case of a country like Ethiopia, rely on guarantees 
to bring about the disappearance of the peril to her own colonies. 

In conclusion, he said his Government “ would be failing in their 
most elementary duties if they did not finally withdraw all confidence 
with regard to Ethiopia, and if they did not reserve to themselves 
full liberty of action, with a view to adopting all measures that may 
prove to be necessary for the security of her Colonies and for the 
safeguarding of her own interests.” 

Professor Jéze, replying for Abyssinia, said the charges levelled 
against her were concerned with the internal affairs of the country, 
which were used as a pretext for a demand of excommunication. 

The Walwal incident had been settled by the unanimous report 
of the arbiters, to the effect that no specific blame could be attached 
to Abyssinia for the incident. There was no other case against her, 
and Italy had, therefore, tried to find a new pretext for action against 
her. 
The Spanish delegate also spoke, to express his Government’s 
anxious concern with the situation. 

Baron Aloisi subsequently informed representatives of the foreign 
press that his statement before the Council was final and irrevocable, 
and Italy would have no further discussion of any kind with Abyssinia, 
which she considered “* outside the law.” 

Italy would not leave the League unless she were obliged to do 
so, and she was ready to listen to any further suggestions which other 
League members might care to make. As to Mr. Eden’s proposals, 
they did not seem generous to Italy; for her, only 100 per cent. of 
her demands could be regarded as a generous concession. 

The report was circulated of the Commission of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, which found that neither the Italian Government nor 
their local agent could be held responsible for the actual incident at 
Walwal. The allegations brought against them by Abyssinia were 
held to be disproved in particular by the many precautions taken by 
them to prevent any incident on the occasion of the assembling at 
Walwal of Abyssinian troops, and also by the absence of any interest 
in provoking the engagement of December 5th. 

The Commission also found that the Abyssinian Government, 
by their attitude and particularly by the concentration and 
maintenance, after the departure of the Anglo-Abyssinian Commis- 
sion, of numerous troops in proximity to the Italian line, might have 
given the impression of aggressive intentions, but that, nevertheless, 
it had not been shown that they could be held responsible for the 
actual incident. 

Two diametrically opposite accounts had been given of the origin 
of the first shot fired, and the arbiters were inclined to think that the 
incident was due to an unfortunate chain of circumstances. It was 
quite comprehensible, they stated, that in the nervous state of mind 
of the opposing forces, this shot had “ led to the regrettable results 


which ensued.” 
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As to subsequent incidents, a careful examination of the fact; 
alleged on both sides showed that the first (which followed on Walwa)) 
was of an accidental character, and that “the others were for th 
most part not serious, and of very ordinary occurrence in the region 
in which they took place. In these circumstances the Commission js 
of opinion that in respect of these minor incidents no intentionaj 
responsibility need be involved.” 

September 5th.—Efforts were made by Mr. Eden and M. Layaj 
to set up a commission of conciliation to examine the Italian men. 
orandum, but this was opposed by Baron Aloisi, who objected that. 
if Italy were not represented on it, France and Great Britain, as 
interested parties, being signatories of the Treaty of 1906, should not 
be included. In any case, he was opposed to the appointment of such 
a committee, and refused, in particular, to accept Article 15 as the 
basis of action for its work. 

It was then proposed that the membership should be reduced 
to three ; the delegates of Poland, Spain and Turkey, but the Polish 
and Turkish delegates declined to serve on it in the absence of the 
representatives of France and Great Britain. The question was left 
in suspense. 

In the public meeting of the Council, Dr. Jeze presented the case 
for Abyssinia, in reply to the Italian accusations. Baron Aloisi left 
the room immediately, and was followed soon afterwards by Signor 
Rocco. 

Dr. Jéze made an “indignant protest ’’ against the Italian 
accusations and said he was glad that his Government’s view was 
shared by certain members of the Council. In applying Article 15, 
paragraph 3, of the Covenant the Council must take the resolution 
incumbent upon it under that paragraph ; there could be no question 
of gaining time, as the Italian Government might then place them before 
a fait accompli. 

Italy had gone back on her previous undertakings and had 
reserved full freedom of action; in reality, she wished to make use 
of Ethiopia for her surplus population. Ethiopia asked for the assist- 
ance of the League in a work of moralization and peace, and relying 
on Article 15, he asked the League to take its responsibilities. He 
also appealed to the Council to consider, under Article 10, the means 
of preventing the aggression, and further, asked it to exercise the 
powers provided for by Article 16, by taking measures to stop the 
impending war. 

Ethiopia felt she was defending not only her own existence, but 
that of all States members of the League. It had to be declared whether 
a weak State could count upon the effective support granted them 
by the Covenant in resisting a neighbour’s covetousness. 

M. Litvinoff said it was impossible for him to approve of the 
attitude of the Italian delegate, who had suggested that the Council 
should dissociate itself from the dispute. In so doing he was inviting 
other States to violate their international obligations and the Covenant. 

There remained no concrete dispute between the parties, and 
yet there was a threat of imminent military operations between two 
members of the League. It was precisely the precedent of a previous 
failure of the Council to take all steps necessary to prevent a conflict 
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which had contributed to the existing unstable situation of the world. 
The recognition of such a precedent would lead to new conflicts. 

Nor could he agree with Italian arguments. Nothing in the 
Covenant permitted of a discrimination between members of the 
League on grounds of their domestic government, or of their difference 
of race and civilization. The League must abide by the principle that 
only legitimate defence justified military operations. 

~ September 6th.—F ollowing private negotiations the Italian delegates 
withdrew their objection to the appointment of a Conciliation Com- 
mittee, and this was accordingly set up by the Council. It was com- 
posed of Mr. Eden, M. Laval, Colonel Beck, Sefior Madariaga, and 
M. Aras. 

Its terms of reference provided that “ it should be entrusted with 
an enquiry into all aspects of the relations between Italy and Ethiopia, 
with a view to finding a peaceful settlement.””’ The Committee was, 
that is to say, appointed solely as an independent attempt by the 
Council to open up fresh negotiations, not as a first step in the 
application of Article 15. 

The Italian delegates absented themselves from the Council when 
the appointment of the Committee was discussed, and informed the 
President indirectly that they would abstain from voting on the 
proposal, which was carried unanimously. 

September 7th.—The Committee of Five met and heard from 
Mr. Eden and M. Laval an exhaustive account of the Three-Power 
conversations in Paris. ' 



























September oth.—The Committee of Five appointed a sub-committee 
of experts to examine the Italian memorandum on conditions in 
Abyssinia. 

It was understood that the British delegation had proposed a 
collective mandate for the League over Abyssinia, on condition that 
this was freely accepted by Abyssinia. 

The sixteenth ordinary session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was opened by a speech from Sefior Ruiz-Guinazu, the 
Argentine President of the League Council. In the subsequent ballot 
for the Presidency of the League Assembly, M. Benesh, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, obtained 49 out of 54 votes cast. Following a speech 
by the new President, the Belgian representative expressed regret 
that the bringing into line of the Pact of Paris with the League Covenant 
had not been regarded as a question which could be discussed at that 
session. 

M. de Kanya and Baron von Berger-Waldenegg, the representa- 
tives of Austria and Hungary respectively, had a private conversation 
on the proposed Danubian Pact. They agreed that their two countries 
could in future adopt a common attitude in the matter of the right 
to be armed. It was understood that Hungary was prepared to accept 
the Danubian Pact without the original proposal for mutual assistance ; 
that Austria reserved the right to call in outside assistance of her own 
choice in case of need; and that Germany would accept the Pact if 
the provision against internal interference in Austria was made equally 
binding on all parties. 

Abyssinian Emperor’s new instructions to his representatives at 
Geneva. (See Abyssinia). 
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September 1oth.—Sefior Madariaga reported to the Committee of 
Five that he had been able to find no common ground whatever between 
the Italian demands and the concessions which the other Powers 
concerned were ready to recommend to Abyssinia. He therefore 
regarded further attempts at conciliation as useless, and suggested 
that the Committee of Five should draw up a report independently of 
the parties to the dispute, stating their views of the case presented 
by Italy, and of the maximum concessions which could be made to her. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden had two long conversations with 
M. Laval. It was afterwards stated that “ no divergence of view now 
remained on the necessity of upholding the Covenant and the principles 
of the League.” 


Lithuania. 

August 27th.—Peasant disorders broke out in the Suvalks district, 
and strikers seized goods being taken to the market. The unrest was 
attributed to Communist and German incitement. 

September 6th.—The Cabinet resigned, and a new Ministry was 
formed by M. Tubelis. General Caplikas was Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Putvinskis, Minister of Agriculture, while the other portfolios 
were held as before. 

September 8th.—Dr. Schreiber, formerly President of the Memel 
Directorate, and Herr Brindlinger, formerly Mayor of Memel, were 
deprived of Lithuanian citizenship. Dr. Schreiber was thus disqualified 
from standing as a candidate in the forthcoming elections. 


Manchukuo. 


September 6th.—It was learnt in Hsinking that the Government 
had lodged over one hundred protests with the Soviet Government 
arising out of incidents on the frontier, and of these, gI cases remained 
unsettled. 

September 8th.—The Emperor left Mukden on his first visit to 
North Manchuria. 


Norway. 
August 29th.—Following a meeting in Oslo of the Foreign Ministers 


of Norway, Denmark, Finland and Sweden, a communiqué was issued 
stating that they had discussed fully economic questions concerning 
their countries and the Abyssinian problem, and adding: ‘ They 
have set out with the assumption that this conflict will be handled in 
full accordance with the direction of the Covenant of the League, and 
they will support every effort to guard the peace and maintain the 
legal principles of the League.” 

August 31st.—The Foreign Minister announced that the British 
Minister had, on August 24th, stated that his Government would not 
sanction the four miles’ frontier for fishing ; also that he had been 
waiting to discuss the whole question of fishing grounds, and asked 
that the regulation should not be put into force in the meantime, as 
British trawlers had not received instructions. 

M. Koht had replied that the regulation could not be made 
inoperative, but during the transition period infringements would be 
treated leniently. 
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ttee of Poland. f 
tween September 5th.—Representatives of Italy were reported to be 
wets making large purchases in Warsaw of requirements for the army. 
Tefore September 8th.—Polling took place in the general election of the 
ie first Seym under the new Constitution. 
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Portugal. 

















































0 her, September 1oth—A number of Army officers and 50 arsenal 
a workers, alleged to be parties in a subversive plot, were arrested. 
ciples 
Rumania. 
August 29th.—Meeting of Little Entente Council. (See Yugoslavia). 
trict, Siam. 
was September oth.—Thirteen non-commissioned officers of the Army 
were found guilty, by a Special Court, of having planned an insurrection. 
was 
rior, South Africa. 
olios September 3rd.—The South-West African Constitution Commission 
received from the Attorney-General of S.W. Africa a dossier con- 
‘mel taining much evidence of relations between local Nazi groups and 
vere Germany, especially the Nazi foreign organization in Hamburg. 
fed Nazis in S.W. Africa were to swear an oath of loyalty to Herr Hitler. 
September 8th.—In a statement on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, 
General Hertzog declared: ‘‘ The attitude of the Government with 
regard to the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia is that the League 
ent should do its duty and adopt all measures at its disposal to secure on 
ont the part of the parties in the dispute compliance with the obligations 
ed undertaken by them as members of the League and abstention from 
all hostile acts in conformity with the rules they, as such members, 
to have undertaken to observe.” 
September 1oth.—Speaking at the Orange Free State United Party 
Congress, General Hertzog said that the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
was a matter for the League, which would have to do its duty. He 
: pointed out the existence in Europe of a spirit of imperialistic expansion. 
Italy’s attitude was symbolic of that spirit, which could be satisfied 
-d only on the African Continent. 
6 South Africa, in the past, had never been unduly concerned about 
y ‘invasion. Even in Republican days England was vitally concerned, 
j and was not likely to permit a foreign invasion of South Africa. There 
had been a time when South Africa was prepared to get rid of the 
British fleet, but to-day the position was different. If South Africa 
forsook her friends, or sent them away, she must look to her own 
defences. If nations took as a matter of course the invading of other 
people’s territory whenever they wanted expansion, South Africa must 





realize the position, because not even England was now bound to come 
to her aid. It was necessary therefore for South Africans to be united, 
otherwise they might lose their independence. 

Speaking later in the Congress, General Hertzog declared that 
those wanting a republic to-day would find the strongest of opponents. 
If they got the parent Parliament to proclaim a republic to-morrow 
they would almost immediately have to ask for its repeal, because, 
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‘among other things, a blow would be struck at the farmers and the 
marketing of their produce which would reduce the country to bank. 
ruptcy. He had pointed out the imperative need of South Africa 
having friends in order to maintain its position in the world, and now 
they were being asked to deal a blow at their staunchest friend 
(Britain). 

Speaking at the same Congress, General Smuts said that the 
great majority of South Africans had reached unanimity on certain 
vital questions. South Africa possessed sovereign independence, and 
she accepted the idea of friendship between the Union and the other 
nations of the British Commonwealth. It was an absolutely mistaken 
conception that sovereign independence was possible only under a 
republic. 


Spain. 

August 25th.—At a speech in Estremadura Province the Prime 
Minister said everyone must trust, as he did, in the League of Nations 
in order that war might be avoided. The Government would suggest 
solutions and unite with those nations which could prevent a conflict 
from breaking out. 


Sweden. 

August 29th.—Communiqué regarding attitude of Scandinavian 
Governments towards the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. (See Norway). 

August 31st.—M. Unden, the former Foreign Minister, speaking 
at Upsala, said that, in the Abyssinia adventure, economic interests 
were being put above all considerations of morality, justice and 
commonsense, and, dealing with the question of how the League 
could prevent war, he explained in detail the theory and practice of 
sanctions. 

On the steps involved in Article 11 he referred to the directions 
of the Assembly Council in 1927, and as to the application of Article 16 
he referred to the resolution of 1921 about blockades. 

When Sweden entered the League it had been evident that her 
acceptance of the principle of collective security signified the turning- 
point in her policy of neutrality. He added that the responsibility for 
upholding the Covenant was collective, not individual. This principle 
had been emphasized recently by the British Government, and was 
still more applicable in the case of smaller countries. Peace-loving 
people now insisted on the prevention of war or stopping of hostilities 
by common effort. 


Swi 

September 4th.—The 19th Zionist Congress concluded at Lucerne 
after electing Dr. Chaim Weizmann President of the Zionist Organi- 
zation and Jewish Agency. 

September 6th.—A special joint meeting of the General Council of 
the International Federation of Trades Unions and of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour and Socialist International opened in Geneva. 
It adopted a resolution condemning the aggressive attitude of Italy 
and appealing to the League to fulfil its mission and to ensure the 
supremacy of right over might. The imminent danger of war made it 
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nd the [i imperative that the Covenant, the whole Covenant, be applied, in- 
bank. [cluding the sanctions provided for in the Covenant. 
Africa September 8th.—The proposal for a revision of the Swiss Con- 
1d now MB stitution was defeated on a referendum by 501,000 votes to 194,678. 
friend About 60 per cent. of the electorate voted; 21 cantons were against, 
and 4 in favour of the proposal. 


at the 
certain Turkey. 
‘, and September 5th.—Large sales of cereals and foodstuffs were reported 
Pa to have been made to Italy, at prices above the market level. 
aken 
ider a 
August 28th.—In a reference to the Neutrality Resolution the 
President described it as satisfactory save that it made no provision 
Pri for the control of loans and credits to belligerent countries. 
_— August 29th—The President signed the Bill giving farmers a 
atlons 3 year moratorium on foreclosures on mortgaged property. 
iggest August 30th.—A judge of the Federal Court at Yazoo, Mississippi, 


wt ruled that the processing tax provisions of the A.A.A. were legal. 
Augsut 31st.—The President signed the Neutrality Bill, and 
stated he had done so because “it was intended as an expression of 
the fixed desire of the Government and people of the United States 
ivian — to avoid any action which might involve us in war. The purpose is 
y). wholly excellent.” 
king Referring to the fact that the embargo on the export of arms to 
rests the belligerents terminated on February 29th, 1936, he said: “ Here 
and again the objective is wholly good. It is the policy of the Government 


ague to avoid being drawn into wars of other nations, but it is a fact that 
e of no Congress and no Executive can foresee all possible future situations. 
“It is conceivable,” he went on, “‘ that situations might arise in which 
ions the wholly inflexible provisions of Section 1 of this Act might have 





e 16 exactly the opposite effect from that which was intended.” 
The policy of the Government was definitely committed to the 


her avoidance of any entanglement which might lead them into conflict, 
ing- but “at the same time it is the policy of the Government by every 
for peaceful means and without entanglement to co-operate with other 
iple similarly minded Governments to promote peace.” 

was The President also commended unreservedly the clause of the 
ing Bill which empowered the Executive “to prohibit American vessels 
ties from carrying munitions to belligerents; to warn American citizens 


against entering war zones or travelling on belligerent vessels; to 
prohibit submarines from entering American ports; and to require 
bonds from American vessels against the provision of men, fuel, 
ammunition, or supplies to war or supply ships of any belligerent 
ni- nation.” 

Announcement re granting of oil concession to American Company. 
of (See Abyssinia). 


ve September 1st.—The Secretary of State, in reply to questions as 
ra. to the Abyssinian concession, pointed out that the Government were 
ly concerned with policy rather than with individual projects, and said 
he it was not the policy of the Department “ under this Administration ” 
it to accept consultation with private interests before those interests 
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ventured into the foreign field, and to advise them what they shoul 
or should not do. 

He added that, though Americans were interested in commercia| 
enterprises everywhere, the Government would not make any particular 
interest the basis of a policy. 

Enquiries in New York showed that the African Development 
Corporation had been incorporated in Delaware on July r1th by the 
United States Corporation Company of New York, an unimportant 
financial house. 

September 3rd.—The Secretary of State informed the press that 
it had not yet been possible to secure the full facts regarding the 
concession, and it had been made without the Government being in 
any way consulted or informed. He could say, however, that, whatever 
the nature of the transaction, the attitude and policy of the Government 
towards the controversy would be maintained. 

The central point in that policy was the preservation of peace— 
“to which policy every country throughout the world is committed 
by one or more treaties.” 

The State Department subsequently announced that the concession 
was to be cancelled. The President and chairman of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company had informed Mr. Hull that their Company 
owned the concession granted to the African Development Corporation 
and were prepared to terminate their part in it. 

September 4th.—President Roosevelt declared that the cancella- 
tion of the concession was “ another proof that since March 3rd, 1933, 
dollar diplomacy was not recognized by the American Government.” 

It was learnt in Washington that the African Development Cor- 
poration was a subsidiary of the American Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company, the latter being jointly owned by the Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company and the Standard Oil Company of New York. 

A high official of the State Department stated that “ nota shilling 
of British money ” was involved in the concession. 

September 6th.—Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement in which he 
declared that his basic programme was substantially completed, and 
that the “‘ breathing-spell ’? which business men so much desired was 
actually and “very decidedly”’ present. The Administration was 
not only seeking, but was gaining, the confidence not only of a small 
group, but of the mass of the population, in “ the soundness of our 
economic life and in the honesty and justice of purpose of its economic 
rules and methods.” 

He defended the tax programme, whose purpose was not to destroy 
wealth but to “create a broader range of opportunity, to restrain the 
growth of unwholesome and sterile accumulations, and to lay the 
burdens of government where they can best be carried.” He was 
aware of the arguments in favour of making every citizen pay some 
income tax; Great Britain was often cited as an exarnple, but, in spite 
of all complaints about higher taxes, “‘ our interest payments on all 
public debts, including local governments, require only 3 per cent. 
of our national income, as compared with 7 per cent. in England.” 

September 7th.—The German Ambassador delivered an oral protest 
against a reference to the Nazi emblem as the “ black flag of piracy,” 
by a local Jewish magistrate, Mr. Brodsky, when discharging five men 
concerned in the Bremen flag incident of July 27th. 
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September gth.—Senator Huey Long was shot and seriously 
wounded in the State House at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. His assailant, 
pr. Carl Weiss, junior, who was immediately shot dead by Senator 
Long’s bodyguard, was a son-in-law of Judge Pavy, a leading opponent 
¢ the Senator. Senator Long had recently directed the Louisiana 
Legislature to create a new electoral district which, by amalgamating 
judge Pavy’s parish with three heavily pro-Long parishes, would 
nave effectively prevented the judge’s re-election. 

September 1oth.—Senator Long died from his injuries. 
US.S.R. 

August 27th.—Signature of Trade Treaty with Iran. (See Iran). 

September 5th.—M. Litvinoff’s speech at the League Council. (See 
League of Nattons). 

September 6th.—Protest to Japanese Government against arrests 
of Soviet citizens in Manchukuo. (See Japan). 

Protests from the Manchukuo Government re frontier incidents. 
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September 8th—A commercial agreement with Belgium was 
cession signed. 
ocony- September gth.—Pravda declared that, as in the past, the Soviet 
mpany Union would support every proposal directed towards eliminating the 
ration threat to the maintenance of an indivisible peace. 
icella- JB Vatican City. asl 
1933, August 27th.—Addressing a deputation of nurses attending an 
it.” international congress in Rome the Pope said: “ We see that abroad 
t Cor- there are references to a war of conquest, to an offensive war. Here is 
n Oil a supposition upon which we do not even wish to fix our thoughts . . . 





a war which was only of conquest would evidently be an unjust war 
... We cannot think of an unjust war; we cannot contemplate its 
possibility, and we deliberately reject it. We do not believe in, we 
do not want to believe in, an unjust war. 

“On the other hand, in Italy they say that it would be a just 
and justifiable war, because it would be a defensive war to preserve 
Italian frontiers against continuous dangers, a war which has become 










| was 

was necessary for the expansion of a population which increases day by 
small day ...It is at the same time true that if this need of expansion 
our may exist, if there exists as well the necessity of assuring the defence 





of the frontier, we cannot help hoping that it may be possible to reach 
a solution of all the difficulties by other means which do not involve 












troy war. . . . This possibility must be studied. 

the ““One thing seems to us certain: if the need of expansion is a 
the fact of which account must be taken, the right of defence has certain 
was limits, which must be observed if this defence is not to become 
ome guilty. adie 

pite August 30th.—The Osservatore Romano complained that the 
all Italian press had not reported some of the most important passages 
nt. in the address given by the Pope on August 27th, in particular the 
7 reference to the fact that the right of defence had certain limits and 
est moderations. 

ig The need of expansion, it stated, ‘‘ cannot by itself alone justify 
ren the search, the effort to obtain what is considered necessary, also 





against the eventual rights of others. Defence, instead, can very well 
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by itself alone be justified, and identify itself with right, on condition. 
however, that it does not become an excess of defence, for all the code; 
in the world condemn this.” 

September 7th.—In the course of an address to the ex-Service me 
of 16 nations, the Pope said: “‘ We have prayed for peace, and we 
desire also, with peace, that the aspirations and the needs of a great 
and good people, which is our own people, should be recognized, and 
satisfied, and that the right shall be assured, but with justice and 
peace. With justice, because against justice there is only sin, and 
sin makes people miserable. With peace, because peace in itself 
means avoidance of all the evils which war brings, and because peace 
is the essential condition of all prosperity. It is for this reason that 
we always pray for peace, and now it is with inexpressible joy that 
we seem to see, to judge from the latest news, a rainbow on the horizon. 
We pray to God that this beneficent rainbow may spread its gladdening 
colours over the whole world.” 


Yugoslavia. 

August 29th.—The Permanent Council of the Little Entente met 
at Bled, and reaffirmed the common opposition of the three States 
to any attempt to restore the Hapsburgs to the Austrian throne. 

The Council was reported to have decided unanimously that the 
international situation demanded the recognition of the Soviet by 
Yugoslavia. 

August 30th.—A statement was issued laying down that the 
future policy of the Little Entente would, as hitherto, conform at all 
times and in all questions with the League Covenant, and declaring 
that there would never be any difference in the views or the paticy of 
the three member States. 

As to the Hapsburg restoration the Conference adopted the “ un- 
alterable doctrine” that the Entente was, generally speaking, 
disinterested in the form of the régime maintained in Austria and 
Hungary, but excluded the admissibility of negotiations in either 
country about a restoration. 

Yugoslavia, it was stated, would study the question of a de jure 
recognition of the Soviet Union. 

August 31st.—A Conference of the States of the Balkan Pact 
opened at Bled, and was attended by the Turkish Foreign Minister 
and the Greek Minister in Belgrade. 
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ee ns FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 
P COdes ail 
Jn Session re ... *16th Session of the Assembly _.... = Geneva 
e mey September 15th-16th 3rd Pan-American Red-Cross Conference Rio de 
' Janeiro 


nd We 
great September 25th *Committee for the International Re- 
an i pression of Terrorism a Geneva 
» anc 
€ and September 28th .. “Permanent Commission on Biological 
M , Standardisation .... - Geneva 
it af October *Governmental Cobiieedai on Biological 
Sell Standardisation = sii Geneva 
iow October International Inter- Fustemeatery Om 
that mercial Conference _.... London 
that October .. “Supervisory Body set up under the 1931 
1zon. Convention on the Limitation of Drugs 
ning Manufacture ae .. Geneva 
; Geneva 


7th ... *Health Committee = 
*Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 


*Advisory and Technical Committee on 
Communications and Transit .... 


October 
October 17th 


November 5th 
Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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This book is a comparative analysis of labour problems 
connected with agricultural production, chiefly in countries of 
temperate climate. The present conditions under which labour is 
employed in.farming are discussed at some length, the wider 
implications are considered, and suggestions put forward as to the 
steps which could be taken to give wage-paid agricultural workers 
a position in conformity with modern ideas of progress. 
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| Three Books shortly to be published under the auspices of 


| THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
| Chatham House, 10, St. jJames’s Square, London, S.W,; 


“SANCTIONS 


| 
| (Information Department Papers, No. 17.) 





A general study of the question of sanctions, examining the legal 
| basis of their application, the different types which can be applied, 
| and the special difficulties which they raise, including the interpretation 
| of Article XVI of the Covenant. Appendices include a table of raw 
| materials essential for war purposes with their sources of origin. 


Ready about September 26th. 
Published Price, 2s. To members of the Institute, 1s. 





tEASTERN INDUSTRIALISATICw 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE WEST 


With Special Reference to Great Britain and Japan 
By G. E. Hubbard, assisted by Denzil Baring. 


This volume provides a comparative study of the industrial structures 
of Japan, China and India, special attention being paid to the com- 
petitive aspect of their industrial development. It reviews the 
position of the British exporting industries and the economic and 
social effects produced in Great Britain by the loss of foreign markets. 


Published Price, 18s. To members of the Institute, 15. 





tTUNEMPLOYMENT: AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 
A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. 


This book gives a survey of the unemployment situation throughout 
the world, and provides essential data for the further consideration of 
national and international policies for the diminution of the problem. 


Published Price, 25s. To members of the Institute, 17s. 6d. 
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